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Too Many 


Mothers Die. 
Under the caption “Are Mothers 


Important?” Mrs. Aida Acosta 
Breckinridge writes in the American 


Child Health News as follows: | 


If sixteen thousand American women 
were killed in some disaster of fire, flood 
or earthquake the nation would gasp in 
horror. Yet we are fairly complacent 
in the face of sixteen thousand annual 
deaths of women through childbirth or 


its results. We are working with the 
problem. Yes, but we need to work a 


great deal faster and harder. 
According to Victor Heiser of the 


International Health Board of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, the United States 


“enjoys” smallpox and maternal mortality 


greater than any country except India. 
smallpox makes a story all its own. The 
problem of maternal mortality of such 
proportions in a country like ours, boast- 
ng (and rightly) of its resources and 
ts progress, cries out for solution. — 
Not only are valuable adult human lives 
‘ost when women die in childbirth, but a 
iarge proportion of the babies. of these 
women stillborn. Again the 
Children’s Bureau tells us that ot the 
babies who are alive at birth but whose 
mothers die, four times as many give up 
the sttuggle to live, as is the case where 


mothers live for a year or more after 
their birth. 

Besides the little new-born baby there 
are the other children to whom a mother 
is not only dear but very, very neces- 
sary. An average of two children sur- 
viving each maternal death is probably a 
pretty conservative estimate. Here the 
effect is incalculable. The loss of the 
mother brings with it a-train of griefs 
that deeply affect the lives of orphaned 
children. Not all the nursery schools, 
nor all the habit clinics, nor all the efforts 
of teachers and social ‘workers can com- 
pensate to a child for the loss of its 
mother and the effect on its environ- 
ment. 

Social workers will tell you that the 


father, bread-winner though ‘he is, can . 


be spared from the family unit more 
easily than the mother. The _ father, 
generally speaking, can not hold the 
family together. The mother, generally 
speaking, will hold it together against 
the greatest odds of financial difficulty, 
overwork, overworry. She will hold it 
together and provide for her children 
an atmosphere of affection and protec- 


tion. She will keep them from feeling 


that there is no place in the world where 
they quite belong, where they are 
wholly welcome. | 

mothers important? Are they 
important enough to save? The facts 
even coldbloodedly considered in their 


‘economic bearing, proclaim that they are. 
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And the facts, considered in their bear- 
ing’ on human happiness, demand that 
wé do something to save the army of 


‘women*who fall’each year in the battle 
~ of childbirth... 


Accidents*'Claim 
Five-to-Nine-Year Olds. 


The latest data available from the 
United States Death Registration Area 
shows that among children from five to 
nine years of age accidents are the lead- 
ing cause of death. In the same area 
deaths from “accidental or undefined 
causes” are numerically exceeded only by 
deaths from diarrhoea and _ enteritis 
among children from one to five years 
of age. : | 

The National Safety Council reports 


that almost one-quarter of the 90,000 


fatal accidents in 1925 occurred to 


children under fourteen years of age. 


About 11 per cent of these children were 
less than five years old and more’than a 
third of them were burned to death or 
died as the result of extensive burns. 

When we come to children from five to 
nine years old, where death from acci- 
dent leads, we find automobile accidents 
responsible for a little more than 12 per 
cent and burns a little less than 12 per 
cent of the deaths. Among the older 
children from ten to fourteen, firearms 
cause 15 per cent of the large number of 
accidental deaths. | 

A review of these facts convinces the 
child-lover that safety first education 
and practice, among both parents and 
children, are an important part of all 
child health work—American Child 
Health News. 


Nurses Meet In 
Millspaugh Hall. 


The Institute for Public Health Nurses 
will be held in room 210 of Miullspaugh 
Hall on the campus of the University 
of California at Los Angeles, July 23 
to August 3. 


Dr. Charles H. Mayo says that it is futile 


to attempt to run away from infantile paralysis. 


after the epidemic begins, because recent 
experiments have shown that at such a time 
the germs of the disease exist in the throats 
of almost all children and of many adults, 
most of whom never show any signs of the 
sickness. ‘“‘The best thing to do, he says, 
‘is to remain at home, guard the children 
against overfatigue and indiscretions of diet, 
give them a little extra rest during the day, 
and watch their temperature.” | 


Truth About Chinese 
“Paying to Keep Well.” 


“People. expect and are perfectly will. 
ing to pay their physician, their nurse, 


| their drug and hospital bills, to get them 


well when they are sick, but most peopie 
either do not appreciate that a large 


| amount, probably one-third of present day 


sickness, can be prevented, and that at 
little cost,” observes Dr. Henry Albert, 
State Health Commissioner. | 

“Every community should have a good 
health officer to prevent especially the 
spread of communicable diseases. Every 
person or family should have a personal 
or family physician whom they should 
consult to remain well as well as cure 
them when they are sick. 

“Certain enthusiasts of disease preven- 


tion often state that we might well emu- 


late the Chinese. They state that in 
China doctors are paid to keep people 
well instead of to get them well. 

“The idea is so impractical, both in 
theory and practice, that it can not be 
advocated by anyone who has an adequate 
conception of public health procedure. 
Even if it were true, the backward state 
of China as a whole, as to both preventive: 
and curative medicine, should not want 
us to wish to copy their practices unless 
the wisdom of such was unquestioned. 

“With the idea of ascertaining the 
truth with reference to the Chinese prac- 
tice, we recently wrote to the Ambassador 
from China to the United States regard- 
ing such. The following reply was re- 
ceived from The Chinese Legation in 
Washington: 

“Tn reply to your letter, relative to 
the method of payment to doctors in 
China, we beg to inform you that the 
statement you quoted, namely, that in 


China doctors are paid to keep one well 


instead of getting one well, may have > 
been given currency from the fact that 
formerly, and it may perhaps be still 
continued in some localities, the well-to-do, 
old ladies especially, used to retain the 
services of family doctors constantly to 
look after their health, and some wer? 
even known to ask their doctors regularly 


to prescribe what is called in Chinese, 


“Ping-an Chi,” health tonics. As _ the 
doctors were paid their retaining fees a’! 
the year round—a sort of insurance pre- 
mium as it were—no fresh payment would 
be made for their professional services 11 
case of actual illness of their patients. 
““As a general rule, however, the doc- — 
tors in China receive their compensations — 


'for professional services rendered just 1% 
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the same way as is the case in America 
and other countries.’ 

“Good health can be bought,” says 
Dr. Albert. “In a general way, the 
health, the happiness and, to a large ex- 
tent, the prosperity of a community 
depends on what a community is willing 


to pay to prevent disease and to maintain 
eood health.” | 


Santa Barbara County 
_ Issues Annual Report. 


Dr. F. G. Crandall, Health Officer of 
Santa Barbara County has issued his 
annual report for the year ending June 
30, 1928. Following is a summary of 
the activities of the department: 


COMMUNICABLE DISEASE CONTROL 


The health officer and nurses have 
made visits to 1255 cases or contacts of 
contagious disease and 445 cases or car- 
riers have been isolated or quarantined. 
It has been necessary to exclude 438 
children from school for contagious 


children attending school. The health 
oficer and nurses have made routine 
inspection of 9006 school children in 
order to exclude any child with sus- 
picious symptoms with as little danger to 
the other children as possible. In con- 
nection with this work 190 throat cul- 
tures have been taken to diagnose or 


positive. | 
IMMUNIZATION 


The health officer and nurses have 
visited every school in the county outside 


complete diphtheria administrations to 
2803 school children, as well as preschool 
and infants. We averaged at least four 
visits to each school on this work. The 
cost to the county has been about ten 
cents per child. The result is that over 
2300 children are protected against diph- 
‘neria for life, a disease which causes 
cach year over 20,000 deaths in the United 
“tates. In addition 15 people were given 
‘vyphoid vaccine and 33 people  vac- 
cinated against smallpox, and 160 infants 
end preschool children vaccinated for 
vhooping cough. 21 treatments of diph- 
‘heria antitoxin were given to cases or 
contacts of diphtheria. 


PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING 


The nurses made 140 visits to expect- 
ait mothers and gave advice to 7l 
mothers. Well baby conferences were 
held throughout the county and 392 
infants and preschool children were ex- 


diseases in order to protect the well 


release cases of diphtheria with 42 


of the incorporated cities and have given | 


amined by the health officer and other 
physicians. . The nurses made 548 
visits following up these cases. As a 
result 27 infants had physical defects 
corrected and 111 preschool corrections. 
1884 school children were examined of 
which 1729 were found to be defective 
and the total number of defects of this 
group were 4234. The nurses made 1175 
home visits to these school children and 
as a result 586 school children have had 
their defects corrected as well as 44 
adult corrections. 


‘SANITATION 


_A sanitary inspector was added to the 
staff of this department about February 


| 1st and the health officer and sanitary 


inspector have made the following in- 


spections: Private premises 179 and pub- 


lic premises, such as schools, camps, etc., 


468, and 44 dairies have been inspected. 


455 food handling or food producing 
places have been inspected. The nuisances 
corrected total 145. It has only been 
necessary to take three cases for violation 
of sanitary laws into court. Two of 
these cases were given a suspended sen- 
tence and conditions were corrected «nd 
the other case was fined $250 for selling 
meat which had not been properly: tn- 
spected. 41 food handling places have 
been radically improved. Over $20,000 
has been spent by the owners of these 


places to alter and rebuild so that places 
were made sanitary. 531 places are being 


given a routine sanitary inspection in the 
county. Dairies are being regularly in- 
spected and milk samples taken. 


“Perhaps teachers and parents are not quite 


generous enough in their appreciation of what 


may be called health achievement in youth, 
nor quite long-sighted enough to praise the 
long walk as heartily as the record sprint. 
There may not be anything heroic in never 
having been absent from school in five years, 
but it indicates a quality of healthfulness that 
is of very high value to the community and 


the nation.”’—J. Arthur Thomson. 


A sound mind in a sound body; if the 


former be the glory of the latter, the latter 


is indispensable to the former.—Edwards 


MORBIDITY.* 
Diphtheria. 


52 cases of diphtheria have been reported, 
as follows: Alameda 1, Berkeley 4, Los 
Angeles County 5, Burbank 1, Claremont 1, 
El Monte 1, Glendale 1, Long Beach 2, Los 
Angeles 14, Pasadena 1, Maywood 3, Los 
Banos 1, Napa 1, Riverside County 1, River- 


side 1, San Bernardino 4, San Francisco 4, 


*From reports received on July 9th and 
10th, for week ending July 7th. 
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Santa Clara 1, Mountain View 1, 
Sorioma County 1 Red Bluff 3. 


Scarlet Fever. 


60 cases of scarlet fever have ore Te- 
ported, as follows: Alameda County 1, 
Alameda 3, Oakland 3, Fresno 2, Eureka 1, 
Kern County 1, Los Angeles County 3, Bur- 
bank 1, Long ‘Beach 1, ' Los. Angeles. 6, 
Pasadena 1, Hawthorne 1, Merced County 1, 
Orange l, Sacramento 6, San Bernardino 2, 
San Diego 1 San Francisco 10, San Joaquin 
St lly Manteca 1, Stockton ‘4, San Mateo 

South San Francisco 1, Palo Alto 2, Santa 
Crue County 2, Visalia 2. 


Measles. 


23 cases of measles have been reported, as 
follows: Oakland 3, Los Angeles County 2, 


Long Beach 1, Los. Angeles 2, South Gate 1,. 


Monterey County 2, Grass Valley 1, Brea 3. 
Sacramento County 1, Sacramento Chula 
Vista’ 1, San Diego 2, San Francisco 2, 
Ventura County 1. 


| Smallpox. 


20 cases of ‘pectin have been reported, 
- follows: Oakland 3, Contra Costa County 
Sacramento 1, San Diego 1, San Joaquin 
County fe Tulare County 9, Ventura County 1. 


COMMUNICABLE DISEASE REPORTS 


Typhoid Fever.. 


17 cases of typhoid fever re. 
ported,: as follows: Fresno Los Angeles 
County Los Angeles 1, ‘Riverside ui San 
Francisco 8, San Joaquin 


| Cough. 


‘131 cases of whooping cough bilte been 
| reported, as follows: Alameda 3, Berkeley 3, 
| Oakland 4, Fresno County 4, Los. Angeles 
| County 6, Arcadia 4, Compton 1, Long Beach 
14, Los Angeles 48, Pasadena 4, Sausalito |, 
Carmel 1, Orange County 2, Orange 7 
Placentia 7, Sacramento 1, San Bernardino 
1, San Diego County 2, Chula Vista 4, San 
Diegs 17, San Francisco 2, San J oaquin 
County 2, Stockton 7, Soriora, 1. 


Meningitis (Epidemic). 


Fresno County reported one case of epi- 


Rabies (Human). 


Los Angeles County reported one case of 
human rabies. 


| Poliomyelitis. 


6 cases of poliomyelitis have been reported, — 
as follows: Berkeley 1, Oakland 1, Los 
Angeles County ‘1, Glendale 2, Mendocino 
County 


60344 


1928 1927 

Week ending ‘Week ending 

Disease 

| received | received 

_i} June 16 } June 23 | June 30 by June 18 | June 25) July 2 
| July 10 July 12 
0 0 0 0 0 0 
74 85 52 | 101 100 75 64 
Dysentery 2 2 2 1 2 0 
Encephalitis (Evidemic) - a | 1 0 0 | 2 2 0 2 
Food 4 0 0 0 0 0 
German Measles_-_-_---_- s 121 85 43 38 71 36 34 15 
Gonococcus Infection - 97 77 105 91 71 102 110 
19 19 10 13 (10 9 
Jaundice (Epidemic) ___..| | 0 0 0 0 0 
1 0 0 0 | 1 1 0 0 
51 39 34 23 596 420 | 268 198 
Meningitis (Epidemic) oe 3 2 3 1 6 4 3 8 
241 156 | 1066 58 158 100 75 33 
Paratyphoid Fever-_-_-_--- 1 1 0 1 0 1 2 1 
Pneumonia (Lobar) 42 29 | 45 34 30 32 
Pououwveuswm..........- 3 3 11 6 16 25 22. 27 
Rabies (Animal)______-_- 22 16 15 11 || 8 | 2 
Rabies 1 1 0 0 0 0 0 
Rocky Mt. Spotted Fever 0 0 0 0 | 0 0 0 v 
Scarlet Fever___.______- 152 foe 3. 60 144 113 89 53 
18 20 19 20 16 8 
i | 169 125 160 109 153 76 121 118 
RI age 2 3 0 4 1 3 3 L 
EERE 2 2 0 0 22 2 0 3 
203 253 | §=232. (167 219 |: 152. 202 
Tyohoid |. 12 17 8 16) 12 
Whooping 225 205 186 131 |. 158.) 124 162 
1,449 |... 1,272 7 | 2,114 |. 1,580 | 1,274] «1,144 
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